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BOY MEETS ART... 











an Editorial 


CASIONALLY I receive the inquiry, ‘What art work can I give the boys?”’ This 
seems also to be a problem with the boys and the boys’ parents. 


@ If there is one unsolved problem in art education it is that of more art subjects to 
interest the boys, something really valuable that will fuse with their future life needs. 
As it is now, the boy meets the art curriculum and from it selects what he can from a 
program that appeals largely to the girls. A father said, ‘I want my son to take up art 
and was sorry to see he dropped it. I took in the exhibition at the school and noticed practically all 
the work was for feminine interests. All the designs were flat design for dresses, curtains and rugs. 
There was nothing in three dimension design such as chests, furniture, lighting fixtures, or modern- 
izing of mechanical equipment, auto, aeroplane or engine designs. It is natural that women think 
of their interests and can teach best what they are interested in. But what about the boys? There is 
only one period in their lives when they should receive art as applied to their interests, and I feel my 
son has lost his chance.” 





@ Then here is a boy's ‘‘comeback’”’: I like to draw but they gave me a flower bowl and some carrots 
to draw. Yes, there was one design too, but I couldn't get interested in a curtain pattern from birds and 
fruit. I wanted to draw cogwheels and things like that but she said they were not artistic and didn’t 
have any. So I gave up because I would have to draw the things the girls liked to do. 


@ Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, Connecticut Commissioner of Education, had this to say recently in New 
York: “Boys won fewer honors because American education is too feminine and too book-minded and 
not sufficiently people-minded and machine-minded to meet the requirements of modern civilization.” 
He suggests a “‘five-shop plan” to meet the needs. One shop for social study, one for the physical 
sciences, and a third for the development of individual culture in music, literature and the arts. The 
fourth would be an ‘information room’’ equipped with reference books, magazines and newspapers for 
discussion of modern trends in life. The fifth shop, for one-fourth of all high school boys, would be an 
industrial shop. ‘‘We may fairly say that fifty per cent of all boys will never find work in the professions 
and in the other resultants of a book-minded world, nor will they find employment in the special trades 
of the narrow compartments of industry,’’ Dr. Butterfield said. ‘In this world machine-minded boys 
will live more productively, more safely, more happily than those who are book-minded alone.” 


@ High school graduates have had a hard time finding work, but the depression was not the only 
reason. Lack of training also played its part. The 1930 census showed that while only six per cent 
stood a chance of white-collar jobs, forty-eight per cent would have found places in industry if they had 
been qualified for a trade. For this reason the Future Craftsmen of America has been organized toward 
establishing a chapter in every high school toward developing school workshops to fit them, through 
some skilled craft, to step into an industrial position. The movement is especially designed to encourage 
the boys. William B. Stout of Detroit, automotive engineer and designer of the Ford tri-motor plane, 
announced he would give a trophy ‘“‘to the boy who produces the most ingenious and useful piece of 
craftsmanship during the year.’ Another movement advocates men art teachers for all boys in school 
grades above the sixth grade, to better correlate their art interests to American Art Industries. 


@ This all would indicate the great opportunity for all art teachers to realize a more vital and needed 
form of art when Boy meets Art—one that is related to our machine age needs, one that will add Art 


and Beauty to our Industrial Art growth. 
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‘Stars and Stripes,’’ a stencil print, air-brushed 
by Evelyn M. Marx. The stencil print is a 
simplified print method long used in Europe and 
Asia, gradually being appreciated in America 
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A group of tree designs from the art students’ design class, 
Mills College, California. Roi Partridge, Director of Art 
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UNTANGLING OUR RUTH REEVES, Textile Designer 


and Painter, Field Expert on Textiles 


ART TRADITIONS W. P. A. Federal Art Project, New York City 


Cake Board of mahog- 
any, carved intaglio 
Such boards were used 
to impress a pattern on 
loaf cake. This one has 
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two faces, both with 
old-fashioned fire- 
engines and firemen 


Date—about 1800 















T, when really understood, is the 
province of every human being. It is 
not an outside, extra thing.’ This 
statement of Robert Henri’s puts into 
words better than I can, my feeling 
toward our American decorative and 
useful arts, and the people who made them. For our 
early American-Colonial design is an expression of 
the life and tastes of people in all sections of the 
country—of the Pennsylvania-German farmers, and 
the humble craftsmen in pioneer settlements as well as 
of the highly trained cabinet-makers and silver- 
smiths who carried out the orders of the rich mer- 
chant class of New England and the large landowners 
of the Cavalier South. 


® The American folk arts are an especially rich and 
fascinating field, far more various than those of any 
European nation because of our many foreign settle- 
ments, each with its own design heritage. After 
long neglect, we are beginning to seek out these 
early American decorative arts—textiles, pottery, 
glass, furniture, iron work, toys, wall paper and in- 
numerable objects in other categories, made both by 
amateurs and skilled craftsmen from Salem to Santa 
Barbara. The work done by the Index of American 
Design, a division of the WPA Federal Art Project, has 
been generally recognized as the first carefully 
planned and comprehensive survey of all this 
scattered wealth of material. 
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Dec. ®@ Indicative of the great range of workmanship and 
1937 of the natural skill of our forefathers in the arts and 
oy ae A 19th century gray stoneware churn. Its butter- 
crafts are such striking groups as the carved ships making days over, it is decorative in a country 
101 figureheads of Massachusetts, made by marine car- kitchen in New York State. 


penters who had developed a sure eye and a sure 
touch; the rich, yet perfectly balanced, patterns of 











patchwork quilts made by women in farmhouses all 
over the country and the remarkable survival in the 
Southwest of the old Spanish tradition of decorative 
metal work in the great ranches. 


® As a designer, I have known for a long time that 

there was a great need for such an undertaking as 
that initiated by the Index of American Design—an 
attempt to record our American arts and crafts from 
1620 up to the end of the nineteenth century. I have 
also realized that the ultimate value of this survey 
would depend upon the thoroughness with which it 
was carried out. For the casual student and the dil- 
letante there are perhaps sufficent books, collections 
of plates, and actual objects in museums to give a 
picture of the majority of the major phases of our 
heritage in the decorative arts. But for the serious 
student, the teacher, the historian, the designer, the 
decorator, the cinema producer and many others 
working in the decorative and industrial arts, there is 
a great need for a complete, thoroughly documented 
survey augmented by illustrations of our design 
heritage. 


@® When the many portfolios of Index water color 
drawings and photographs are finally placed at the 
disposal of the public, it should be possible for anyone 
to obtain a complete record of a given period. The 
designer will not only be able to locate various types 
of period costumes, but everything that was designed 
for living at the same time, from carpets to buttons. 
He will, furthermore, be greatly aided in his task by 
the accurate data accompanying Index drawings. 
To each water color drawing a sheet of paper is 
attached on which all available information is noted. 
Besides the date when the piece was made—given 
exactly wherever possible—he will find the maker's 


Brightly colored home- 
spun wools were used 
in this embroidered 
mat. The cocks are 
rust colored, purple 
and pink; the sky blue. 
Made in Pennsylvania 
in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


name (when known); the name of the original owner; 
an accurate description with measurements; the name 
and location of the present owner, and all other use- 
ful source material that can be accurately determined. 


® Besides making full use of the wealth of material 
in our museums, the Index seeks out examples of our 
native arts and crafts which have frequently been lost 
sight of in the rapid settlement of this country. Though 


The drawing reproduces 
a red eartherware plate, 
made in Pennsylvania, ca. 
1800. Yellow slip cover. 
Sgraffito decoration and 
splashes of green. 
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usually fairly well preserved in out of the way places, 
such examples of furniture, pottery, primitive reli- 
gious art, etc., have actually been hidden away from 
those who appreciated their significance in our design 
heritage. When discoveries of this kind are made by 
Index workers, the aim is not merely to make a cold 
copy of the piece as a specimen of its type, but to 
restore it to its proper niche in time, to find out 
its ancestry, its neighbors and relations—in other 
words to re-establish its proper place in the aesthetic 
development of this country. 


@ In other countries, such as France, Russia, 
Scandinavia, and Great Britain in particular, similar 
works have been long carried out under Government 
sponsorship as a part of these nations’ educational 
and cultural programs. But as the field was less com- 
plex, and the material far less vast, the task was 
intrinsically simpler. Even relatively poor countries, 
like Belgium and Italy, have spent large sums of 
money on art education, of which a vital part was 
devoted to research and record divisions on national 
design. In America, we have expanded so rapidly 
that there has been a tendency to neglect the rich- 
ness and variety of our past. Yet it is quite as impor- 
tant that we, as a new country, uncover the extent and 
beauty of our cultural heritage as that Italy conduct 
excavations in Herculaneum and Asia Minor. 





A nursery champion gayly 
decorated with red polka 
dots. Horse of carved 
wood. Made between 1830 
and 1840. From a drawing 
by Mina Lowry. Owner: 
American Folk Art Gallery, 
New York City 























The vigorous design on this mid-nineteenth century crock is 


a part return to early stylized decoration used on stoneware 
after the Revolution 






@ WPA Federal Art Project ‘“‘excavations’’ have 
been most rewarding and even amazing. In New 
England and the Great Lakes sections, fresh examples 
and more complete data have been added to our 
knowledge of indigenous crafts, such as ships’ 
figurehead carvings, shop signs, weathervanes, 


needlework, and pottery. In Pennsylvania, Index 








Illustrations from 
Index of American Design 


WPA Federal Art Project 





artists are at work on the colorful ceramic and textile 
patterns made by simple German immigrants who, 
bringing their native culture to the new country, 
unconsciously added to the old patterns a freshness 
and rhythm that were part of a land rich in the hope 
of fertile acres, in the glory of cornfields and of well- 
watered pasture lands. 


@ One of the most interesting of the Index portfolios 
that are now under way is that of the Shaker arts and 
crafts being recorded in Massachusetts. Although 
a complete and somewhat isolated expression of a 
particular way of life, the purity and functionalism of 
the furniture of this sect has a special importance in 
the history of American decorative arts. For it was 
to a new country, dedicated to freedom of thought, 
that the Shakers came and it was here that the most 
successful communities were developed, based upon 
religious precept and manual labor, tersely expressed 
in the beautiful precept: ‘‘Hands to work and hearts to 
God." The simplicity and integrity of this doctrine, 
gave birth to forms that have the purity that marks all 
master craftsmanship. In addition to the work on 
Shaker costumes, furniture, textiles and utensils, 
made by the Massachusetts Division, the New York 
City unit sent a photographer to the once flourishing 
communities at West Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and 
New Lebanon, New York, where Shaker crafts were 
photographed in their natural setting and a series of 
records made of Shaker architecture. 


® In California, fine works of Spanish influence 
have been rediscovered and recorded by Index 
research workers and artists. Among the most impor- 
tant of these are the Stations of the Cross of San 
Gabriel Mission. At the start of the Index Project in 
Southern California, these were recognized as of 
unusual historical interest as examples of Spanish 
religious art, perhaps executed by Indians under the 
direction of the padres. In recent times, the paintings 
were found rotting on the yellowed walls behind 
Mission San Gabriel. Since their value has been re- 


Mission Chest 








vealed to those in charge, they have been placed under 
cover and Index artists in their faithful record of 
original color and design have given art lovers 
throughout the United States an opportunity to know 
this work. Experts believe that the series is probably 
one of the oldest examples of this type of South- 
western religious art on canvas in the world. 


® Index research revealed that the pigments used 
in this Stations of the Cross series were made from 
wild-flower petals dehydrated and pulverized, after 
which they were remixed and allowed to ferment. The 
pulp was then drained, dried and reground, and a 
binder of olive oil added. This method of making 
color is reported to be used in New Mexico and 
Arizona today. The possibility of the use of organic 
pigments and vehicle is worth the study of a compe- 
tent chemist in this field. Studies so far have been 
based on experience and judgment, rather than on 
scientific analysis of these materials. Earth colors 
appearing in early wall painting, pottery, and body 
painting were also common to the purely Indian art 
of that period, illustrating the interest of further scien- 
tific study of the materials employed in the Indian 
arts of early Spanish-California days. 


® Continued reference to the Spanish-Californian 
period and art is necessary because of the unique 
solution of the problems created by this inter-racial 
civilization. The Mission fathers, being of Spanish 
origin, brought with them memories of classical 
architecture, painting and sculpture, as well as a 
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definite sense of Moorish design. They strove to 
express these aesthetic impressions in their new- 
found home. The Indian influence, in contrast, 
naturally embodied designs taken from nature, as 
shown in their interpretations of shells and plant life. 
Both influences blend in the Stations of the Cross 


series. 


® Canvas being at a premium, these primitive artists 
sewed together small pieces of sailcloth to provide a 
painting-ground. Almost all the Stations of the Cross 
series were made of such material, from two to six 
separate pieces being used in each painting. As 
San Gabriel Mission was located about thirty miles 
from the sea, the natives made good use of all that 
they travelled so far to acquire. 
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Carmel Mission, Carmel Bay, California, founded 177] 


® The Mission, to Spanish-Californian life, was the 
center of culture and education, as well as of political 
life. Records were kept there of important happenings 
and business was usually transacted in its shadowed 
arcades. One of the earliest records of San Gabriel, 
written in ink and now sadly faded, makes direct 
mention of this series of the Stations of the Cross. 
The paintings were at the Mission prior to 1779 and 
have always been considered as objects of sacred 
devotion by the natives. 


® Christ's tragic journey from Pilate’s judgment hall 

to death at Calvary has been portrayed by the world’s 
artists for hundreds of years. In the present series, the 
painters showed a definite treatment of Romans and 
Jews as of two distinct racial types. The Romans 
were invariably shown as Spanish, whereas the Jews 
are represented as Indian. The Index is also re- 
cording in the Southwest, handsome tooled leather 
work in saddlery and Spanish Colonial metal work 
with silver ornamentation. The Spanish-inspired 
bultos and santos of the Southwest have also 
been rendered in water color. 


® The Index is seeking to build up a visual educa- 


‘tion for our people which clearly reveals the vital 


bond between the handicrafts and the creative arts 
It is to be hoped that in the future these portfolios 
will give coming generations an accessible published 
“Index” of the arts and crafts in this country ranging 
from the aristocratic beauty of Paul Revere silver 
to the unpretentious gayety of a Pennsylvania-German 
pieplate. 
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MRS. C. C. REID 

Art Instructor 

Sam Houston Junior High School 
Amarillo, Texas 





Character dolls made by seventh grade pupils of Mrs. C. C. Reid, 
Instructor in Art, Sam Houston Junior High School, Amarillo, Texas 


HE growing popularity of designing 
and constructing dolls, and the many 
mediums possible to use, makes the 
construction of character dolls a fas- 
cinating problem for pupils of all 
grades. 





® The seventh grade classes wished to climax their 
study of the human figure with a character doll that 
would integrate their history and geography with art. 
First, they made contour line drawings, then designed 
clothing representative of some foreign nation, his- 
torical figure, or some familiar figure such as the cow- 
boy, negro, or Indian. 


® The desire actually to construct the entire body 

and to model the human figure resulted in making a 
wire frame in approximate proportions and then 
modeling the figure by using a_ cornstarch-salt 
mixture. The doll made from this mixture required 
two or three days to dry; then it was painted with water 
colors and dressed as previously planned. 


@ The wire frame was made seven and one-half or 
eight inches high, from hat wire, or wire of similar 
weight. A wire fourteen inches long made the head 
loop, torso and supporting wire with a loop base. A 
wire about seven inches long made the shoulders, 
arms, and hands. This was held in place by making a 
small loop, or twist, in the body wire. A second short 
wire made the legs and feet and was tied at the hips. 
Beginning with the head, the substance for the body 








Wire Frame 
for Moulding 
Body of Char- 


acter Dolls 





was applied over the wire frame. The dolls will stand 
when completed. 


® To make the modeling substance, use one cupful 
salt, one-half cup cornstarch, and one-half cup boiling 
water. Mix salt and cornstarch, add boiling water, 
stir until cool, and then knead until smooth and of 
right consistency. In a few cases it was necessary to 
heat this mixture over slow heat to secure the correct 
consistency. 
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CUT PAPER WORK BY POLISH CHILDREN is exemplified by the 
work of Polish children in American schools. This work is an 
example of the liberal minded trend of art appreciated toward 
saving the art inheritances of European peoples in the United 
States. There has been much contributed to American art and 
architecture by the many folk arts brought to this country by 
immigrants, and it should be perpetuated and valued by our art 
departments in all types of schools. 


ABSTRACT DESIGN MOTIFS is a trend of design becoming more 
and more used in industrial applications. To many the abstract 
division in decorative design appears difficult, but the plate in 
this number suggests a progressive, simple way of producing with 
three elements a varied lot of effects. Such a project with the 
simplest of shapes will prove the best procedure in abstract 
design. 


OLD FOLK ART DESIGNS ON NEW FORMS is a subject of im- 
mense interest and benefit to the art class. Museums or any of the 
fine art books or portfolios contain excellent examples of art of the 
past. The carrying over of these motifs or forms of applied design 
into present day utility is a stimulating way of teaching the 
history of decoration and results also in many well done handi- 
crafts. 


COSTUME DESIGNS OF OTHER LANDS contacts a wealth of 
correlated subjects in school subjects. It combines figure drawing, 
still-life drawing, decorative design, costume design in the art 
department. It can also include history, geography, and all social 
activities subjects. It can be carried into designs for use on 
tooled leather work, pottery, metal work, wood carving, glass 
decoration, wall panels, murals and scores of applications toward 
decorating furniture and textiles. 

One of the projects always enjoyed in art classes is the use 
of costumed figures as the point of interest in a decorating scheme 
for the walls of a tea-room or gift shop. The planning of wall 
panels to include windows or wall space only, and the designing 
of chairs to harmonize with French or Swedish types develops the 
need of design research and trains the art student either as a 
future home owner or professional interior decorator with a 
practical procedure in securing final successful results. 


CUT PAPER FORMS. It is always surprising how much third 
dimensional form can be expressed in cut, folded and pasted paper 
work. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Germany and Japan excel in the 
novel art expressions made with the inexpensive and simple 
medium of paper. Art objects of high art order made from paper, 
straw and bamboo in various parts of the world prove that material 
is not so important as the mind behind the material. 


SPANISH CHEST DECORATIONS illustrate the types of designs 
created by colonial people separated from their sources by many 
thousands of miles. Needing containers and needing decorations, 
these people made use of the few available Spanish shawls for 
inspiration for their designs. The panel opposite shows varying 
types of Spanish chests often decorated with painted designs 
Sometimes the necessary iron work was elaborated to enrich 
the form. All such ideas build up gradually a bureau of informa- 
tion for art students. 


CARTOONING THE SPORTS brings the application of cartooning 
into relation with school activities. This fusion with school life is 
an objective that should always be developed. Boys always enjoy 
the humorous side of pictorial work and a clean sense of humor is 
a great need in the forming of character. Many a girl can surpass 
boys in cartooning. The picturing of speed in cartooning is an 
important feature. 
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Designs cut in paper by Polish boys and girls in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
The problems are the results of a desire to give the Polish children design of their own race. 
James M. Salters, Art Teacher, Hart Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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SPANISH PAINTED CHESTS - OLD SANTA FE Nivt 
by Spanish Colonists 1598 to 1821 
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OUR ANCESTORS 





CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 


SIDNA NUSSBAUMER 
Teacher, Burnett School 
Long Beach, California 


9 


Background and characters from dramatization portraying contributions 
of ancestors. Sixth Grade, Lowell School, Mrs. Jessie B. Bond, Teacher 


HE name “Nussbaumer” is rather 

difficult for children to pronounce at 
iN first. So the teacher, by way of aiding 

them, told that Karl Nussbaumer, her 
husband’s father, was born in that 
part of Switzerland in which German 
is spoken, and that the name was originally Nus- 
baumer. The girls and boys began to ask about their 
names. Some of them, too, proved to be peculiar. 
Mijanovich, Flinn, Ferrari, Lester (originally Leices- 
ter), Blais, Chavez, and Moerschbaecher were a few. 
The children knew just enough about their ancestors 
to be stimulated by the foregoing discussion, with a 
desire to know more about the land from whence they 
came, and the customs they brought with them. 





® The boys and girls discussed with their parents 

the nationality of their ancestors. They returned to 
the classroom with this information and began to 
do research to find out more about these people. 
Since nearly all of the children were of mixed descent, 
it was necessary that each child, in his private re- 
search, select from his ancestry the nationality that 
he preferred to study most intensively. The class 
was divided thus: 


England 7 Poland l 
Scotland 6 France 2 
Ireland 7 Norway 2 
Germany 7 Sweden ] 
Italy 1 The Netherlands 4 
Mexico l Denmark l 

Africa (Ethiopia) 1 


®@ At first the children worked individually. Grad- 
ually those with like ancestry worked together. The 


apparent danger of the study proceeding in a highly 
specialized way without a common background was 
averted when the need arose for all joining hands to 
help the colored boy find adequate material on 
Ethiopia. The combined effort proved so successful 
that from that time on the class as a whole participated 
in the research for each of the groups. 


® As the research progressed, the class made a large 
poster upon which they listed in organized form the 
contributions to our civilization from the various 
countries as discovered in their reading. 


@ Since the children had no safe place in which to 
keep materials that were accumulating rapidly as a 
result of contributions from the large working group, 
some asked for portfolios. These were provided. 


® During the time a country was being studied, all 
class displays were centered on that country. Many 
materials were brought from home. Dolls in costume, 
pictures, family possessions from the old country, etc., 
helped in creating an atmosphere conducive to better 
understanding and more enthusiastic study. Much 
good material for the portfolios was collected in this 
manner. 


® As the contents of the portfolios grew in volume, 
the children began to feel that they would like to have 
some more adequate means of organizing the ma- 
terial. Discussion revealed the fact that a class record 
would be of no permanent personal use; hence the 
group decided upon individual booklets. Thus the 
portfolios of material provided an inspiration for 
individual booklets, and the making of the booklets in 
turn added impetus to the collection and selection of 
interesting material. Henceforth the work progressed 
simultaneously along these two lines. 








@ From the mass of materials collected, the children 
began to ask, ‘Is this suitable for our books?” This 
question was asked so often that the pupils thought it 
would be much less time-consuming if they had some 
criteria for judging content. The class discussed the 
matter carefully and came to the conclusion that the 
most important thing to consider at all times was the 
appropriateness of the material in light of the book 
title, Contributions of Our Ancestors. Since the 
books were individual, the content differed widely. 
Each child was allowed to put into his book the things 
he wished to, so long as the class thought these things 
met the major requirement as indicated above. 


® There were a few things, rather personal in 
character, which all seemed to think should be 
included. For example: 


® |. Ancestor Chart or Tree. 


@ 2. An article answering the question, ‘‘Why My 
Ancestors Came to America.” 


® 3. A picture of author, parents, and grandparents. 


® When the content of the proposed books was 
taking definite form, the problem of appropriate covers 
and binding arose. In order to gather ideas relative 
to what makes books look interesting, the class made a 
study of a great number of them from the school 
library. The class thought that attractive covers and 
illustrations contributed most to the general appear- 
ance. The children liked the pictures or designs on 
the inside covers and fly-leaves, so they decided to 
make block prints appropriate to their respective 
countries to use for these parts of the books. Most of 
the children by this time had enough acquaintance 
with the nation of their ancestry to create a fitting 
design. Here was a purposeful opportunity for them 
to learn more about design. 

® How large should the books be? The children tried 
mounting some of their material to see what size would 
be best. They studied books for size and proportion. 
Then they took into consideration the materials that 
were available, the way in which these could be used 
most economically, and the nature of the anticipated 
content. On the basis of these and the known art 
principles of proportion, the class reached a decision 
regarding size and form. 


® The next problem, an individual one, was con- 
cerned with the type and size of design. The designs 
were drawn on small pieces of art paper, transferred 
to linoleum blocks, cut, sandpapered, and made 
ready for printing. The boys and girls then experi- 
meénted with them, trying color combinations and 
ways of printing until each knew how to use his 
design to best advantage in the decoration of his book. 


® Each child worked out the lettering for the title, 
which was painted with India ink on the front cover. 


@ When all materials were mounted and assembled, 
and the book covers completed, some of the children 
began asking about table of contents which most 
other books seemed to have. So again we examined 
library books, but this time for study of title-pages, 
dedications, introductions, table of contents, indices, 
frontispieces, etc. The class decided which of these 


were essential to their books. The children then tried 
to make these minor pages a real addition by having 
them harmonize in color, design, and content with the 
parts already completed. 


® Each child then assembled his book and decided 
where the holes should be punched for the Japanese 
binding. As the size and style of lettering on the front 
covers differed greatly, individual patterns for the 
perforations were made. Punching holes for lacing 
forty books was not a very easy task, since the hand 
paper-punches do not reach over the hinges. The 
boys solved this problem by volunteering to take the 
completed books to the work room, there making the 
perforations with nail punches and hammers. 


® Because of the great difference in individual 
abilities we had a variety of books. Some were full of 
good illustrations with inferior written content, some 
had excellent written content and poor illustrations. 
A few were excellent in both, and a few were inferior 
in both. But each child apparently had a feeling of 
satisfaction and accomplishment in his individual 


booklet. 


® Paralleling the making of these books, which 
obviously extended over a period of several weeks, 
there were a number of minor or supplementary 
activities, each of which yielded not only much enjoy- 
ment, but also valuable learnings. For example, 
children of this age invariably have memory books for 
everybody to sign. These pupils made, of their own 
volition, little booklets of scratch paper upon the pages 
of which were collected the block prints of their class- 
mates. Some of these books were quite attractive, 
and each included designs from all the countries 
studied. 

® Another supplementary activity, which in this 
instance was an outgrowth of sporadic interests stim- 
ulated by the extensive reading, was the giving of 
more or less impromptu programs. These usually 
dealt with some striking or otherwise picturesque 
aspect of the life of the nationality being studied. For 
example, through the St. Patrick’s Day program, 
characteristics of the Irish were shown. Their humor 
and wit; their liking for story telling and fairy tale 
telling; their belief in fairies and legends; their 
dreamy, sensitive, unpractical disposition were por- 
trayed in the songs, dances, stories, and dramatiza- 
tions the children gave. 


® Likewise as the children read, they found men- 

tion of the recreational activities of the different 
nations. Many of the rhythms had already been 
learned by the class in lower grades. These were 
revived and additional folk dances learned. The 
children began to realize that some of our outdoor 
games originated in these lands, too. This gave rise 
not only to playing these games, but also to portraying 
them in mural form. 


® Correspondingly, the children were quite inter- 
ested in the different foods eaten by the various 
countries. The home making teacher talked with the 
children and helped them prepare foods. The Swe- 
dish-Germanic group baked some cookies. Dressed in 
Continued on page 7-a 
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“The Garden’’—a design done in the folk-art manner by a 
child in the Viennese schools. From the Internationa] School of 
Art Collection 
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Village Scene in Austria drawn by a thirteen- 

year-old pupil. This design and those on the 

opposite page are from the International 
School of Art Exhibition Collection 
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Cut paper peasant figures by eleven- 


year-old Viennese school children 
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ART RAMBLES 
ABROAD 


lowteaveshl RAMBLES ABROAD” was the subject 
of an assembly program given by Harding 
Junior High School students. This prob- 
lem was an outgrowth of a lesson in 
Composition from the ninth grade course 
of study. The purpose of the project was 
to decorate the school cafeteria; so to make their 
work appropriate they gave thought to the marketing, 
transportation, preparation and serving of foods. 








®@ The program consisted of an exhibition of decora- 
tive panels, each creative of the countries represented, 
with appropriate poses, music, or dances for each. 


@ “Art Rambles Abroad” began with a glimpse of 
ancient Egypt; the audience then enjoyed the Art in 
the ‘‘Golden Age of Greece’”’; listened to ‘‘Neopolitan 
Nights’’ of the gondolier of Italy and entered ‘‘Roman- 
tic Spain,’’ danced at a Spanish fiesta. Next, traveling 
north on the continent of Europe they paused in 
Holland, and sketched the Dutch vendors, irresistible 
to any artist. Crossing the Atlantic to the Western 
Hemisphere they arrived in America and visited the 
time-owned homes of the “Vanishing American,"’ the 
Indian pueblo. Slipping down into Mexico they saw 
the picturesque and quaint touch of the Mexican 
handicrafts; spanning the Pacific they landed at the 
Island of Nippon, and lingered at a Japanese tea 
party. At last, they looked about in this modern world 
and viewed a piece of modern classic composition. 


® The pose numbers were given in costume by the 
students who painted the panels. 


EGYPT 


® We begin our Art Pilgrimage by entering ancient 
Egypt, the land of the Nile and desert sand, a land 
where we find four thousand years before Christ, 
architecture, sculpture and painting well developed 
and under definite rules. 

® In the composition we have painted, one catches a 
glimpse of an Egyptian caravan, traveling toward an 
oasis. Greeting the caravan are Egyptians of various 
rank, appropriately costumed. In the background are 
seen the Pyramids, the tombs of the Pharaohs, which 
have given so much art to the world. On either 
side are panels of Egyptian dancers, with mummies 
completing the setting. 


GREECE 


® From Egypt we enter Greece and see the glory 
that was Greece in her ‘‘Golden Age."’ In our re- 
search work we visited the little old church of 
Theodore, with its gem of Byzantine Art. We saw the 
ruins of the Tower of the Winds, the Market Gate, the 
Theatre of Dionysius, the Arch of Hadrian. We 
wander through the old quarters of Shoe Street, where 
in the shops we sketch the metal designs and beautiful 
embroidery patterns. The Acropolis rises from the 
midst of Athens like a throne upon which sits the peer- 


MELCENA SAMPSON 

Art Instructor 

Art Department, Harding Junior High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


less queen of architecture, the Parthenon, home of the 
Goddess of Wisdom, Athena. Here stands the great 
statue made by the artist Phidias. She is seven times 


\ 





Russian peasant in holiday dress 
by a student of Melcena Sampson 
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as tall as we are; is made of wood, overlaid with gold 
for drapery. Her face, hands and feet are ivory and 
her eyes are jewels. One of our class artists has 
painted this statue in simple values of light and dark, 
against a blue Grecian sky. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF GREAT LAKES 


@® Our own American artist, Lorado Taft, received 
inspiration from this statue of Athena, and as a result 





Moorish girl by a student 
of Melcena Sampson 


created a beautiful composition, the Fountain of 
Great Lakes. We now pose this number in white 
figures. 


® The Fountain of Great Lakes stands in Grant Park, 
south of the Art Institute, Chicago. 


ITALY 


® From Greece we enter a country that has more art 
than any other one country in the world—lItaly! The 
great cities of Italy have their own schools of art. Of 
Rome and Corinth, we think of Architecture— 
buildings such as the Pantheon, the Colosseum, the 
Vatican, the Doges’ Palace; St. Mark's; the Uffizi— 
many other art galleries. Of Florence and Venice and 
Naples we think of the three periods of the Renais- 
sance; the preparation, the perfection and the decline. 


® As we take our leave of Italy we look back on a 
scene in Venice, and who can think of Venice without 
the gondola, the world’s most picturesque water boat, 
and hark! a song by the gondolier! 


SPAIN 


® Entering ‘‘romantic Spain’’ we are greeted with 
“Buenos dias,’ and we know we have entered a 
country where visitors and natives are to be friends. 
In our art rambles in Spain we go at once to the old 
Moorish castle, the ‘“‘Alhambra” in Granada. This 
building is always a magnet attracting the artist to 
Spain. But the Moorish rule came to an end in Spain; 
and the beautifully designed patios; the brilliant tiles; 
the wrought-iron, whose beauty is known throughout 
the world; the headdresses of many costumes; the 
mantillas; the fountains; and even the gayly decked 
donkey's textiles all remain from the Moors of long 
ago. 


® This panel shows a Spanish Fiesta, a holiday in 

Spain. Watching from the patio above the artist 
poses as a Spanish senorita from Castile, and she is 
serenaded by a senor who stands below. 


HOLLAND 


® Holland of all countries takes a vivid hold upon the 
imagination of American boys and girls. We find 
Holland to be the most restful, quaint, friendly coun- 
try that we have visited. And the children are irre 
sistible subjects for the artist with camera, pencil or 
brush. So three ninth grade girls have painted these 
children dressed for market-day in their starched 
hats and long aprons. Clump, clump, clump, the 
sound of their wooden shoes explains why the Dutch 
name of their shoes is ‘‘klumpers."’ 


® In this panel you will see a market-day. It is like a 
staged pageant, only it is a real every-week program 
that has gone on for centuries. Here is the dog-cart, 
loaded with its cans of milk, the faithful “dog of 
Flanders”’ is still a motive of power in Holland. Over 
there, the Dutch flower girls carry the tulips in two 
baskets that swing from a neck yoke. The fishermen 
arrive from the high-sailed fishing boats seen in the 
distance, bringing their baskets of fish. Another group 











Life on the Nile 


carries baskets of tiles and pottery, known for their 
bold beauty of pattern and form. 


® A Dutch dance is given in this number. 


INDIAN 


® Crossing the Atlantic Ocean, we come to the 
Western Hemisphere to the home of the American 
Indian. It is a happy surprise for any artist who enjoys 
the finding of very old villages with ancient art inter- 
est, to discover such places right in the center of the 
United States of America. 


® Among these famous tribes we mention first the 
Navajos, roaming, nomadic “Arabs of the American 
deserts,’ they are the weavers of fine rugs, destined 
to become known the world around. The barter of a 
few blankets with the Spaniards in 1799 had become a 
million dollar rug business in 1931. First among the 


pottery makers is the San Ildefonso tribe. Most of the 
art of the Santa Domingo tribe has been expressed in 
its pottery, also. 


® Added to the interest of these people is their cere- 
monials in which they express the art of their dances, 
their costumes, their music, in the pure culture of 
America’s most ancient art. So we have taken “‘an 
old world trip’’ in our own United States, and now 
we exhibit this panel of an Indian Pueblo. The artists 
pose as Indian Chiefs, and a member of the faculty 
gives a musical number. 


MEXICO 


® For the artist who rambles abroad, we next slip 
down into old Mexico. Here we must distinguish be- 
tween the Spanish Mexican and Indian art. Mexican 
Continued on page 8-a 
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24 125 Decorative bird motifs from the design class, Mills 


College, California. Roi Partridge, Director of Art 
School Arts, December 1937 














Courtesy of The Davis Press, Worcester, publishers of 


Modern Art Portfolio ‘‘Lighting Fixtures and Iron Work” 


Modern electric lights for modern homes, showing use of mirrors 

and glass bowl effect, and color glass paneling. Designing home 

lighting fixtures or lamps is a worth-while schoolroom project for 
boys and girls, creating design and color interest. 
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Modern lighting fixtures show the use of wood, metal 
and glass. This modern type of project combines art 
and industry, and is liked by both boys and girls 

























From National 


Institute of Art 





By M.Lynn Gurney 
New Zealand 
‘Federal Schools. 
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Some of the winning posters inthe 1936 contest 
conducted by THE LATHAM FOUNDATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF HUMANE EDUCATION:: 
OAKLAND « « « « » CALIFORNIA 


Posters were received 
rom many other lands 
as well as every state 
in the UNION 3: 2: 


By Ralph A. Cla 


\ Canadi n Instity 
\ Anociafed A rig 






By Santino Governale 
Nat. Academy of Design 1-¥ 





By Carmen Lavin 
Menico «+» City. 


By Helen Mackay . 
€w Ichool 
san FRANCISCO. 
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A whole library in one book 


iS FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
DESIGN 
HANDICRAFT 


By 
the EDITOR of 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 


IF YOU can imagine the possibility of having 
all the best in applied art at your finger tips 
assembled in one book and have that book so 
broad in its scope that art students, art teachers, 
art directors, and commercial artists use it con- 
stantly, then you have a good description of 
Applied Art. 


There are more illustrations than text matter ; 
of the 398 pages, 247 pages are illustrations. 


besides 40 additional full-page illustrations in 
four colors. It is a complete library of applied 
art and handicraft in a single book. The book is 
divided according to the work in the eight gram- 


mar grades and the high school work. At the 
close of each chapter Mr. Lemos has written a 
page of suggestions for making the work easy 


A complete outline is given in the last two chap- 
ters, laying out the work grade by grade and 
semester by semester. This outline by itself is 
worth the entire cost of the book. 


To the individual desiring information on de- 
signing, modeling, sketching, water-color paint- 
ing, lettering, poster designing, as well as stencil- 
ing, block printing, batik, tooled leather, gesso, 
metalwork, and cement pottery work. Applied 
Art will act as adviser and consultant. Over 


45,000 copies now in circulation. 
Descriptive circular printed in colors sent on 
request. 


Cloth bound $5.00 Carriage prepaid 


Published by 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSN. 
Mountain View, California 


= 














THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Ave. and 82d St., New York 


Publishes and Sells 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


with attractive mounts 
and matching envelopes 


A CALENDAR FOR 1938 


with a reproduction in color 
of a Persian miniature 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


books, casts, prints in color 
or black and white 


Illustrated Catalogue on Request 
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(Continued from page 118) 


costume, these children served their 
cookies to the members of the class. An 
English boy's mother sent a meat pie in 
his lunch. The boy was quite proud to 
show this typically English food. Some 
of the foods which the children were 
able to cook in the home-making room 
were: 

Onion Soup (French) 

Apple Butter (Dutch) 

Oatmeal (Scotch) 


® When Polytechnic High School had 
its International Goodwill Day, numbers 
of our children visited this and reported 
to the class. 

® A bulletin was received stating that 
if we wished to correspond with child- 
ren of foreign nations, we might do so 
through the Junior Red Cross. This gave 
rise to considerable correspondence. 

@ When the books and posters showing 
the “Contributions of Our Ancestors” 
were completed and displayed, the chil- 
dren were pleased with their achieve- 
ments, and wished their parents to 
see them. However, this was the last 
semester in the elementary school for 
these pupils, so they thought they 
should have a play for graduation and 
make this the occasion for inviting their 
parents. 

®@ The plan suggested in Yesterday— 
the Foundation of Today (p. 450) was 
used as a basis for our culmination. The 
creative contribution of the children to 
this culmination came in expanding the 
idea and working out their plans. Each 
group began organizing its contribu- 
tions into a form which would make a 
suitable unit for a pageant. 

® Then these separate units were or- 
ganized into two parts for a pageant. In 
the introductory part were placed those 
contributions which lent themselves to 
portrayal in brief scenes; for example, 
the dramatic moments exemplified by 
the signing of the Magna Charta in the 
field of government, and the success of 
the wireless (See Compton's Ency- 
clopedia-Marconi) in the field of 
science. These scenes were mainly pic- 
torial in character. Narrators in costume 
gave the necessary information and ex- 
planations to unite these episodes into a 
comprehensive whole. 

® The second part of the pageant 
showed civilization wending its way 
along the highway of time, back and 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
[ 2, {SUPPLIES 


LEATHERS 
(whole or half 
skins or cut to 

measure) 





For many years we have spe- 


TOOLS cialized in catering to the 

DESIGNS needs of the leathercrafter. 

LACINGS Our stocks are complete . . . 
(both calf and . " 

anat dita our prices the lowest. 


SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
for Samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 


Dye, Wax Polish , 
Ideas and suggestions on this 














Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners | fascinating work yours for the 
Bag Plates asking. May we serve you? 
Book on leather 
work 
$1.00 postpaid 
seweaid |W. A. HALL & SON 
A - 99 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BEAUTIFUL TECHNIQUE 


WITH e PENS 


The above reproduction of a drawing by Gordon 
Grant exemplifies the exceptionally fine technique 
obtainable with Gillott’s Steel Pens. For over 100 
years, seasoned artists and beginners alike have 
known their quality. Their true temper and 
flexibility make them adaptable to every users’ 
touch. An art instructor’s tasks are made easier 
with Gillott’s. Make them standard with your 
classes. Sold by leading art suppliers... or send 
25 cents for a set of six pens...or $1.00 for a com- 
slete set of twelve, including three exquisitely 
Ene points. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


Wh 


id oe complete 








library of teaching material 
on the uses of DYES 





Here’s an invaluable collection of teaching helps covering 
the entire field of uses for dyes in art projects and practical 
uses. You couldn't buy a more stimulating set of teaching 
material. They're all FREE. Check booklets you want. 
Address Diamond Tints & Dyes, Dept. 80-(', Burlington, Vt. 


(_] BASIC DESIGN FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 
_] BATIK DYEING 
TIE- DYEING 
| FABRIC PAINTING 
|] HOOKED AND BRAIDED RUGS 
DYEING RUGS AND UPHOLSTERY 
MODERN COLOR MAGIC 
__} HOW TO IDENTIFY TEXTILES 

AND DYE CELANESE 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 


| a | 





(Continued from page 7-a) 
forth across the stage, gradually ascend- 
ing to the rear center where the high- 
way apparently disappeared into the 
distance. (This effect of the dim, hazy 
future was produced with thin cur- 
tains.) 

® Leading into the highway were 
many side roads over which representa- 
tives of the various nations, dressed in 
costume, came, portraying the contribu- 
tions of their respective countries; for 
example, one group entered in rhythmic 
interpretation of a folk dance of their 
nation and blended into the stream of 
civilization. Another group, choosing 
music as its contribution, entered bear- 
ing musical instruments on which they 
played easy parts from some of the selec- 
tions of their great national composers. 

® The gateways through which these 
nationalities entered the main highway, 
were constructed and designed to repre- 
sent the art typical of the contributing 
countries. 

@ At the conclusion, Modern Civiliza- 
tion, represented by a child in modern 
dress at the top of the stairway, waited to 
receive the contributing groups, then 
turned, leading into the future with the 
contributions from the past close behind 
her. 


ART RAMBLES ABROAD 

(Continued from page 124) 
art is the outgrowth of the influence of 
Spanish and Indian civilization. When 
Cortez conquered Mexico he suppressed 
the Indian crafts, forced the Spanish art 
upon the people, and as a result there is 
art in the humblest object the Mexican 
uses—his pottery, baskets, wearing of 
serapes, rugs, bags, wood carving, tiles; 
every Mexican is either a creative or a 
potential artist. 


JAPAN 


® Leaving the Western Hemisphere 
behind and crossing the Pacific, we land 
on the Island of Nippon, the cherry 
blossom land of almond-eyed people. 
And to our surprise, the Japanese, these 
happy people, have planned for us a 
“tea-party.’”” The painters of this panel 
were the guests at this tea-party. In this 
painting we have three scenes, two 
Japanese exteriors and one interior. On 
the left are the Japanese ladies going to 
the tea, the center scene is the tea, on 


the right they are leaving. 
(Concluded on page 9-a) 





WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
“SCHOLASTIC” 


Japanned Tin Boxes 
Fitted with Water Colours 


and Brushes 








An illustrated Folder 
containing description 
of the complete line 
and assortment of Boxes 


FREE on request. 
& 


WINSOR & NEWTO 


INCORPORATED 
31 Union Square West 
New York, N.Y 











CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL, PRACTICAL AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS CAN BE 
MADE BY YOUR PUPILS IN 


LEATHERCRAFT 
METALCRAFT 
BASKETRY 
CRrYSTOL CRAFT 
BLock PRINTING 


WE HAVE ALL THESE AND MANY OTHER IN- 
TERESTING CRAFTS FOR THE SCHOOL. SEND 
FOR OUR FREE CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION 
FOLDER. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS 
COMPANY 


193 WILLIAM ST. 2124 so. MAIN ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Beautiful Christmas Gifts 


for your Pupils and Other Friends 


The Perry Pictures 


Valuable aids in teaching Language, Litera- 
ture, History, Geography, and Picture Study. 
Use them throughout the school year. 





Raphael 


Literally MILLIONS of these Perry Pictures 
have been used in schools and homes. 


ONE CENT SIZE 3 x 314 
TWO CENT SIZE 5% x8. 
TEN CENT SIZE 10x12. For 6 or more. 


Any size assorted as desired and postpaid. 
Send 60 cents for 30 for Christmas, or 30 for Children 
or 30 Art Subjects . . . . Size 5% x8. 


“| know of no other company that gives such beautiful 
pictures for such a small sum of money.” 


Ask about ‘Our Own Course in Picture Study.”’ 


72 pictures, 72 Leaflets describing the 72 pictures. 
With this ‘‘Course’’ and the Perry Pictures, every 
teacher can interest her pupils in beautiful pictures. 
CATALOGUES. Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature i!lustrations. 
Awarded Four 
Gold Medals 
We carry a complete stock of Miniature Colored 


Pictures: Art Education’s—Artext Junior's—Owen's— 
at One Cent and Two Cents. FREE Catalogue of all 


Sistine Madonna 


For 60 or more. 


For 30 or more. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 


these to teachers giving name, grade and school. 


YANDSS 
















Tool of 100! Uses 


A whole shop full of tools in 
one. Instructors and students 
everywhere enthusiastic 
aboutits performance. Uses 
200 accessories. Grinds, 
polishes, engraves, drills, 
carves, saws, routs. Weighs 
only Ilb. 110 volts AC or 
DC. 13,000 r.p.m. 


$10.75 AND UP 


postpaid. 3 accessories free. 
Sent on 10-day money- 
back trial, or send for 


FREE catalog. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. BC. 
Chicago 





CRAFTSMAN 
New rrosect Book 
‘Pleasure and Profit with a 
Handee”’ offered free to in- 
structors. Contains plans for 
making interesting, useful 
projects. Regular price 25c. 








130 ART ACTIVITIES 
In This Amazing New Book 
ART ADVENTURES WITH DISCARDED MATERIALS 
By Evadna Kraus Perry 
Art Supervisor, Orange County, California, Schools 
A life-saver to teachers concerned with Curtailed Budgets 
in use in over 4000 Schools and Libraries Free Literature 
WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., INC. $2 50 
336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. . 
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(Concluded from page 8-a) 


®@ The Art of Japan, which is so little 
understood and appreciated by the 
masses of people, has for centuries been 
the inspiration of the greatest European 
and American artists. Japan borrowed 
its art from China; they followed the 
Chinese movement of using little motifs, 
such as bugs, beetles, blossoms, fans, 
birds and butterflies. They love rhythm, 
line and mass. The Japanese artist would 
draw a woman as if she were a lily; a man 
as if he were a tempest; a tree as if it 
were a writhing snake; a mountain as if 
it were a towering giant. 


MODERN 


@ Henry Turner Bailey once said that 
‘““Modern Art was Barbarism,’’ but out of 
this barbarism would grow a very fine 
and beautiful Art. 


@ Joseph Urban, who planned the 
color scheme for the ‘‘Century of Prog- 
ress” in Chicago, said, ‘If one were to 
pose as a prophet, he might well say 
that here is the future American color 
harmony, distinctive, bold, and in time 
would revolutionize the color effect in 


Art.”’ 


®@ So here is our painting of a modern 
Art panel. Interpret it as you wish— 
approve or disapprove. 


® As entertainment two students 
danced a modern exhibition waltz. 


E. A. A. COUNCIL MEETING 


The Council of the Eastern Arts Association is 
making great plans for the 1938 Convention 
which is to be held in Boston, April 6, 7, 8 and 9, 
at Hotel Statler. School Arts people will 
recognize the following names of the Council 
members and will be sure that any program which 
they arrange will be good: Leon L. Winslow, 
Director of Art Education in the Public Schools of 
Baltimore, Md., President of the E. A. A. for 1937- 
38, presided at the Council meeting. Program 
committee: President Winslow, Vice-president 
Frank L. Allen of Boston, Vincent A. Roy of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Margaret D. Stone of Boston. Miss 
Helen F. Cleaves, Director of Art Education in the 
Public Schools of Boston, is chairman of the local 
convention committees. Others in attendance 
were Past President William L. Longyear of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer Raymond P. 
Ensign of New York; James C. Boudreau of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Reginald P. Baker of New Roch- 
elle, N. Y.; Priscilla M. Nye of Bridgewater, Mass.; 
Clayton B. Smith of Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Zara 
B. Kimmey of Albany, N. Y.; William H. Milliken, 
Jr. of New York; Aime H. Doucette of Edinboro, 
Pa.; and Paul L. Crabtree of Boston. 

A week in Boston in April will be an experience 
without precedent. Make reservations now. The 
1938 Eastern Arts will be a great meeting. 
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PEWTER 


makes most attractive Christmas gifts. 
Why not try an etched tray or tea tile. 

A a copy of our brochure suggest- 
ing uses for this metal will be sent free of 
charge. Ask for your copy today. 

“The Nut Dish and Nut Scoop,” a port- 
folio of 20 plates of 100 drawings and 
designs by Ziegler, at $2.00. 

“Things in Metal,” a portfolio of 20 
slates, 350 drawings and designs, $1.00. 

‘hese two portfolios have many sugges- 
tions for pewter work. 

Start your Christmas gifts today. 

May we help you? 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 Aborn St. 


Providence, R. I. 
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IN ALL THE WORLD 
NO OTHER 


PAINTING PENCILS 
LIKE THESE 


Of this there will be 
no doubt, once you use 
Tradition Water Color 
Painting Pencils. 


These pencils, with their 
thick, strong leads of pure 
paint pigment, afford art- 
ists a new and practical 
medium of expression. 


The 24 brilliant, dur- 
able colors are completely 
soluble in water, will not 
fade nor streak and may 
be erased, easily and without smearing. 





Try them .. . we know you'll say... In all the 
world no other Painting Pencils like these . . . and 
remember they make ideal Xmas gifts. 


In three sizes. . . 


6 Pencils in Set . . . $1.00 
12 Pencils in Set . . . 1.50 
24 Pencils in Set . . . 3.00 


ASK YOUR ARTIST MATERIALS DEALER OR SEND 
CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO... 


J.S. STAEDTLER, Inc. 


53-55 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF 


oF tooms-BASKETRY 


qannetes Lists everything needed to do handicraft 
Looms, shuttles, weaving appliances, etc 
Also reed, raphia, bases, tools, butterflies 
block printing and other useful items. 
rite today 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
293 Main Street Cambridge, Mass. 








1937 EDITION HANDICRAFT 


The Practical Manual By LESTER GRISWOLD for.. 
the Arts and Crafts Instructor. .the Club Leader and Camp Di- 
rector..the Occupational Therapist..the Home Craftsman, and 
all persone interested in constructive leisure time activities 
Seventh Edition 424 Pages 475 Illustrations 
Craft Edition. $2.50; Library Edition, $3.50; plus 25c postage 
Folder on Request 


THE GRISWOLD CRAFTS SHOP, Colorado Springs, Colo 








Complete Bodies for Art Potters. Red, Cream, 

White. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also model- 

ing clays. Send for Literature. 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
DEPARTMENT S 

















CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For School — Camp — Home 


Special Monel, Brass, Bronze, Copper and Aluminum. 
Pyrailn, Linoleum Cutters, Archery Materials, Woo 
Burning Sets. Beadcraft Supplies, Sheet Cork. Tool- 
ing Calf at 60c and 53c per square foot. Beveled Lace 
$4.50 per 100 yards. Craft Strip $1.75 per 100 yards 


Write for Catalogue 
WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 
532 W. 2nd Street Dept. B Davenport, lowa 
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A nationally known Craftsman who is also a 
Philosopher returning from a Southwest vacation 
comments, “New Mexico and Arizona are the 
most beautiful countries in America. Living there 
close to the earth in space has a purifying effect. 
At least I have the desire to drop some of our 
‘education’ intellectuals in the sunlight. Intellect 
is dangerous sometime. It often stands in the 
way of intuition and simple wisdom.” 

The “bedtime bug story’’ in September School 
Arts startled several of our readers. The author 
undoubtedly startled his high school class, but in 
varying from the usual lethargy creating problem 
he at least dramatically established the fact that 
“it wasn’t so much what the subject of a design 
was as how it was treated.” Now I do not know 
what a bedbug looks like, never having seen 
one, and am no authority on its eligibility as an 
artist's model. However, I have seen scarabs, 
octopi, serpents, and supposedly authentic 
pictures of dragons. I know they have made 
“Who's Who” in Historic Art and if bedbugs can 
be more terrible-looking or obnoxious will some- 
one let me know why? I certainly would rather 
find a bedbug under my pillow than a scarab 
(Egyptian stone models in my museum show them 
to measure from half an inch to three inches). To 
discover a serpent or octupus would be terrible. 
A dragon would be a nightmare. So, after all, 
Mr. Lewis picked out a mild subject compared 
with the ‘‘art immortals’’ of past ages. 


NEW BOOKS 
for the ART TEACHER 


DANCING DOLLS, Add-a-Puppet Play Series, by 
Hamburg Puppet Guild, Hamburg, New York. 
Samuel French, Publisher, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. Price, 75 cents. 

This paper-covered book contains seven plays 
for a small company of puppets. With only seven 
puppets, all the plays in this book may be given. 
They are adaptable for presentation by school 
children and furnish excellent training in public 
speaking, good English, costume design, art 
appreciation, and craft projects; richly enter- 
taining as well. 





*. . * 


LETTERING, Its History, Principles and Practice 
by Matlack Price. Art Education Press, Inc., pub- 
lishers, 35 West 34th Street, New York City. 
Price, 50 cents. The size is 9 x 12 inches, paper 
covers, 32 pages. 

With thirty years’ experience as an art editor 
and teacher, Matlack Price needs no introduction 
to an audience like the Schoo! Arts family. There 
have been many books, pamphlets, and portfolios 
on the subject of Lettering. There will probably 
be many more; but for a simple, authentic state- 
ment of the ‘Romance of Lettering,”’ the use of 





New Ideas for Your Class! 


How to decorate art novelties, in- 
cluding burnt wood etching, glorified 
glass, mirror pictures, Seramo mod- 
— clay, Burgess modeling sheet, 


wall hangings, brass craft, etc. Over 
200 subjects in eight different crafts. 
Especially valuable for beginners. 
Artists’ supplies and materials... . 


Write for free catalog S12 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren Street - Chicago 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


Four months’ Practical Training Course. Also 
Complete Professional and Design Courses 
Spring Term Commences February 2nd. Send 
for Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study Course 
starts at once. Send for booklet 15-C. 





School of Design for Women 


93rd Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, faehion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTALocurR. 


1328 WN. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
515 Madison Avenue . New York City 





MID-WINTER 
COURSES 
DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS 
DECORATION - CARTOONING SCHOOL-ART 
METHODS + COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


START JAN. 107 


INDUSTRIAL 
INTERIOR 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 


Pian Now For PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
MID-YEAR in Interior Architecture and Decoration; Cos- 


CLASSES tume Design and Illustration, Advertising 
BEGIN esign; Teacher Training. Spenantantie for 

advanced study in Paris. Send for Catalogue. 
JAN. 17th Address Box S$, 2239 Broadway, New York 








RATT INSTITUTE School of 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture—3-year course, Institute certifi- 
cate; 4-year course, B. of Arch. degree. Adver- 
tising Design, Industrial Design, Interior 
Decoration, Pictorial Illustration. Teacher 
Training, B. of F. A. degree. 38 Studios. 
93 Instructors. Slst Year. Catalog on Request 


James C. Boudreau, Director - Brooklyn, N. Y. 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates. Inten- 
sive Winter & Spring Courses—for Beginners or 
Advanced students. Foremost school of its kind. 
Regents Absolute Charter. Alertness Credits 
Professional methods for teachers, Costume I|lustra- 
tion, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration, Window 

& Interior Display, Men’s Fashions, Fashion Journalism, 

Life Drawing. Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau. Sales 

Dept. for students’ work. Investigate Before Register- 

ing Elsewhere. Send for Circular 9. Phone Col. 5-2077. 








Handicrafts and Creative Arts 


39 Courses of instruction. Enrol- 
ment at any time. Changing 
exhibits. Visitors welcome. Com- 


plete tool, supply service. : BA 
Send for School Cat. Supply Cat. (a / 
Universal School of Handicrafts BULIMa SyNe 


RKO Bldg., 1270—6th Ave. (50th) Agape els 
New York New York HANDICRAFTS 
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STUDENTS ARE MORE 
PROGRESSIVE WHEN THEY 
USE SPEEDBALL PENS. INKS... 


Cind the new 1938 


NEW SHAPE - MORE PAGES 
NEW MODERN ALPHABETS 
NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 


le2Herla 7, 


eachers frequently hear 
expres 
from 
acquired that confidence 
and freedoms’ ia their 


drawing and 





SPEEDBALL 


_ AND INKS 





sions of pleasure 
pe ln who have 


py Fe use oy | 














Ouk Cop 
PEN co. 
| C. and 7 SpCCA LAL 


CAMDENNJ; 
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MODELING 


For lovely 
pottery 


FIRE IN ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN 
(15 minutes at 250° F 


Send for folder on BURGESS SHEETS 
+++ @ new low cost modeling sheet 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. fess 


U.S. A. Distributors, 425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


@ LEATHERCRAFT 


PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS IDEAS 


Leather Tools 
Patterns 
Designs 
rojects, etc. 
All types of leather used by the Leather- 
crafter. Catalogue No. 9 free upon request 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., INC 
223 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


PLASTIC 
Write for 


particulars 














MEXICAN ART 


in great variety will feature the 
January issue of School Arts. 
Order your extra copy now! 
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letters and alphabets by the ancients, Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian, Orientals, Russians, and all; 
and the modern application of alphabets to ad- 
vertising in every conceivable form, this book 
covers the ground thoroughly. The descriptive 
text may be used as a basis for a course in letter- 
ing by any art or commercial teacher, and the 
illustrations of many styles in lettering are in 
themselves a great help. It would seem that the 
hope of the author should be realized, “that it 
will prove a stimulus and aid in teaching the 
subject and in aiding pupils to achieve significant 
results.” 

Accompanying the book of “Lettering,” is a 
“Syllabus for Teaching.” This is a 16-page 
pamphlet, giving all necessary instruction to the 
teacher for improving school lettering which is so 
often below the minimum professional standard, 
or even semi-professional level. The price of the 
Syllabus is 25 cents. 


Attempting to get something for nothing is a 
lottery; something for a small outlay is a bargain. 
When you fill in that coupon ordering a box of 
forty-four pure Charms Candy Ornaments offered 
by the Charms Candy people, you get not only 
one bargain, but a houseful of them. Thousands 
of children, their parents, friends, and teachers, 
will be made happy by this grand offer—tforty- 
four pieces of candy in the shape of Santa, Dolls, 
Parasols, Fir Trees, Canes, Bags, eic., all made of 
wholesome Charms Candy—good to the eye, and 
good to the taste. Then the project Play House in 
which the candy ornaments are packed is the 
crowning attraction. They tell us that there is a 
limit to the supply which even this great house 
can furnish. So order early! 


The Gold Seal 
Eleetriecal Peneil 


For Woodburning, Leather Em- 
bossing, is the most efficient, 
durable electrical pencil in use. 

Write for catalog showing improved fea- 
tures of the Gold Seal Pencil, also more 


than 100 plaques, boxes, etc., of attrac- 
tive design for burning. 


METCALF MANUFACTURING Co. 
Dept. K 


1606 S. Flower St. Los Angeles, Cal. 








FASHION ILLUSTRATING 


Taught in 30 Easy Lessons. NEW Mechanical Figure 
Method. If you can Draw Lines—you can Master this 
Art. 50,000 Different positions can be composed. Com- 


plete Course in 9”x15” Book—$1.00. Excellent “Christ- 
Discount to Schools. FREE LITERATURE. 
M. C. MOSS INSTITUTE 


Hartford, Conn. 


mas Gift.” 








> % 7 ’ %4°* 4% 74° 
ETCHING PRESSES 
Cast iron frame. Two tubular steel rollers, 
4°x10". Weight 40 Ibe. A few in stock, others 
made toorder. Send for photo and desc -rip- 
tion. Price, $18.50 F.O. B. Philadelphia. 


Robert J. Titherington 


6317 N. Norwood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








21 LETTERING PLATES 
especially for SCHOOL USE 


SEND ONLY $1.00 
SCHOOL ARTS, 1712 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass 
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Stop - Look - Listen ! 


Have you started your School 


Arts Subscription Club? 
Big Prizes Await You... 


See inside cover of November School 
Arts for full information or write to us 
for details. 


SCHOOL ARTS, Worcester, Mass. 





Art Teaching Source Material 


Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 
101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 

tian to 1840 

251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 
108 Howto Draw the Human Head 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 8144x11 in. 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 
120 Lettering, 21 plates 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 
759 Penand Ink Drawing, No. 1 75 


ielicnl mellem sae 
Js 
~ 
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153 Poster—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 

104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00 

114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 

201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2.00 
HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 

202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates $2.00 


109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 
17 plates, $44x 11 in. 1.00 

116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 84x 11 in 

119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 


Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 84% x 11 in.; 
are in full color. 
301 Modern Artin Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 


— 
i= 
oo 


4 of the plates 


302 Commercial Art and Lettering 3.00 
303 Decorative Design 3.00 
304 Etchings and Block Prints 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 3.00 
BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos . $8.00 

AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos . 5.00 
AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 

40 plates, 10x 14 in. 4.75 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
oe Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 

Bailey ' . 1S 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 

Wadsworth ... . = Sa 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 4.50 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1712 Printers Building, Worcester, 
ass., or to the following school supply companies: 


Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 
Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


1315 So. Michigan 


Send the following Nos.. 
Enclosing $..... NaME 


(or send bill to 
Bd. of Educ. at) Appress 
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“ART AGES” ... 
Complete Reference to Costumes, Designs, Applied Art 


Here is a compact pictorial collection for your 
reference file or art library. Nowhere will 
you finda morecomplete, chronological study 
of the 10 greatest art periods in the history 
of man. 

Art Ages is a large size portfolio (10” x 14”) 
containing 40 plates and a 6-page folder of 
information. 

These 40 plates are divided into 10 sets—one 
foreach of the great periods of history, includ- 
ing the Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, Roman, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Saracenic, Gothic, 
Renaissance, and the Georgian. These plates 
show the trends in costumes, furniture, deco- 


10 Great Art Periods 


rations, implement 





period in color. 





| 


folio gives 


ference material 





Send for your own 














outstanding architectural piece from each 


~9-¥- THIS COUPON NOW 


The three illustrations given 
here clearly show the wealth 
of material that is to be found 
on each of the 40 plates. For 
costume design, plays and 
pageants, or correlation with 
history and projects of the 
old world, this compact port- 
you all the neces- 
sary suggestions. Others are 
finding the worth of this re- 


beyond its actual cost. 
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October 1, 1937 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE Act oF CoNnGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Or Tue Scuoot Arts MaGazine, published monthly 
except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 
State of Massachusetts, ) 


County of Worcester, — 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of THe ScHoo. ARTs 
Maaazine, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the’ above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Re -gulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

NAME OF 
Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, Calif. 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass. 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the name and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass. 

That the known bondholde ‘rs, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases + the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduci | relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and scurities in 
a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

That, the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information is 
required from daily publications only). 

Pavut F. Gowarp 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
September, 1937. 


[Seal] 


ALLISTON GREENE, 
Notary Public 





Worcester, Mass. 
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ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 10-a 
Moore Institute of Art . . 10-a 
Ls Moss Institute ll-a 
Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 10-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 10-a 
Pratt Institute . ; 10-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion . 10-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 10-a 

ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 

American Crayon Company Cover 4 
American Pencil Company 4-a 
H. Reeve Angel & Company 9-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Bert L. Daily 6-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Eldorado Pencils T-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 5-a 
Alfred Field & Co., Inc. 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Compan 10-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company ll-a 
Kohinoor Pencil Company 3-a 
J. S. Staedtler 2 10-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 8-a 

BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Griswold Crafts Shop 10-a 
Pacific Press Publishing ‘Association T-a 
Wetzel Publishing Co. 9-a 

CHRISTMAS MATERIAL 

Charms Sales Co. 2-a 

EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 9-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible . Eldorado Pencils 7-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen maa 6-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Com y 9-a 
Metcalf Manufacturing Co. ll-a 
Robert J. Titherington ll-a 
Hm port Bros... 6-a 
School Loom Company 6-a 
United Clay Mines Corporation 10-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 10-a 

HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Cemgeny 8-a 
Diamond Tints & Dyes 8-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. ll-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 10-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 9-a 
Thayer Chandler 10-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 10-a 
LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company B-a 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Company 6-a 
W.A.Hall&Son ..... 7-a 
Osborn Brothers . ll-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 

Metropolitan Museum . : . 7-2 
Perry Pictures Company, The 9-a 


School Arts, December 1937 
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